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INTRODUCTION 

The  teachers  of  North  Carolina  and  all  school  officials  should  take  deeper 
interest  in  games  and  plays  for  the  pupils  of  the  school  and  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, whether  they  are  in  school  or  not.  The  bulletin,  "Physical  Education 
in  the  Public  School,"  was  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Community  Service, 
through  the  assistance  of  Miss  Sarah  Sanders  and  Mr.  ,T.  S.  Black,  who  have 
charge  of  the  section  of  Physical  Education  in  this  Department.  Acknowledg- 
ment is  also  made  to  Miss  Faye  Davenport,  Director  of  Physical  Education, 
North  Carolina  State  College  for  Women,  for  valuable  suggestions. 

It  should  be  the  purpose  of  all  school  oflBcials  to  place  greater  emphasis  on 
Physical  Education.  To  this  end,  the  Bureau  of  Community  Service  is  begin- 
ning, this  year,  a  constructive  and  definite  program  of  Junior  Citizenship  work, 
an  important  item  of  which  will  be  an  official  test  for  physical  fitness.  The 
material  in  this  bulletin  is  intended  for  use  in  work  leading  up  to  these  tests. 
It  is  also  intended  for  general  distribution  to  answer  the  greatly  increased 
demand  and  need  for  such  material  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

The  bulletin,  therefore,  has  an  essential  part,  not  only  in  the  Bureau  of 
Community  Service,  but  also  in  the  State  Department  of  Education,  whose 
policy  is  to  encourage  in  the  schools  of  the  State  greater  activity  among  the 
pupils  in  promoting  Physical  Education. 

Teachers  will  find  in  the  bulletin  suggestions  for  playground  apparatus  and 
where  the  same  may  be  purchased.  It  suggests  games  for  track  and  field 
athletics,  how  to  organize  them,  and  how  to  prepare  the  equipment  for  them. 

Suitable  games  for  the  elementary,  grammar  grade  and  high  school  are 
suggested  ;  the  teachers  are  urged  to  cooperate  with  their  pupils  in  putting 
more  life  into  the  school  by  utilizing  the  play  period  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  enjoyable,  recreational,  and  at  the  same  time  educational ;  but  the  chief 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  recreational  side.  If  this  is  done,  the  educa- 
tional value  will  come  as  a  natural  result. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Physical  Education  in  the  Public  Schools 


This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  county  directors  of  community  service  and  tlie  teach- 
ers In  the  schools  to  develop  in  the  child,  during  the  most  formative  years, 
a  strong  physical  body  upon  which  so  much  of  the  healthfulness  and  useful- 
ness of  after  years  depend. 

Long  experience  has  proven  that  this  object  is  best  promoted  on  the  school 
ground  by  a  sane  combination  of  supervised  play  and  games,  and  the  more 
formal  athletics  and  gymnastics.  Much  might  be  said  of  the  merits  of  each 
of  these  methods  of  physical  development,  yet  any  one  used  exclusively  would 
mean  a  one-sided  growth. 

One  of  the  most  marked  features  of  recent  educational  progress  has  been 
emphasis  placed  upon  directed  play.  Play  is  now  recognized  as  not  only 
necessary,  but  essential,  not  alone  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  training,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  mental  and  especially  of  moral  and  social  qualities. 
Every  one  who  deals  intelligently  with  the  growing  youth  must  give  attention 
to  the  play-loving  instinct.  Opportunities  for  exercise  and  suitable  environ- 
ment and  direction  must  be  provided  so  that  desirable  tendencies  are  encour- 
aged and  the  undesirable  are  checked.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that 
children  in  the  country,  who  get  physical  exercise  from  farm  work,  do  not 
need  to  play.  They  need  not  only  to  play  more  than  they  do,  but  to  be  taught 
to  play  better  and  to  develop  a  sense  of  fairness  in  play.  They  need  the 
socializing  influence  and  the  sense  of  team  work  that  properly  directed  play 
will  give  them. 

Games  have  an  educational  influence  that  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  observed  their  effects.  Children  who  are  slow  and  dull,  who  observe 
but  little  that  goes  on  around  them,  who  react  slowly  to  external  stimuli,  and 
who  are  slow  to  see,  to  hear,  to  observe,  to  think,  and  to  act,  may  be  awakened 
and  transformed  by  the  playing  of  games. 

Play  tends  to  give  physical  efficiency,  a  good  carriage,  a  full  chest,  a  bright 
eye,  a  good  complexion,  grace,  good  digestion,  endurance,  strong  heart  and 
lungs,  robust  health,  and  a  sense  of  fairness. 

Games,  while  developing  the  body,  develop  coordination,  judgment  and 
accuracy,  and  those  higher  traits  of  character — perseverance,  self-reliance, 
cooperation,  self-sacriflce,  and  honesty.  The  boy  who  is  taught  to  play  fair, 
according  to  fixed  rules,  does  not  only  learn  to  respect  his  associates  and 
the  laws  that  regulate  conduct,  but  even  learns  to  take  defeat  gracefully  and 
to  be  eager  for  another  trial. 

The  games  in  this  bulletin  have  been  selected  to  meet  our  present  needs 
and  purposes  from  an  unlimited  number  of  games.  They  are  arranged  by 
age  (grade)  and  groups,  though,  of  course,  many  necessarily  overlap.  The 
teacher  will  find  that  a  few  of  these  taught  and  carefully  supervised  will 
mean  much  to  the  spirit  and  discipline,  not  only  on  the  school  ground,  but 
also  in  the  schoolroom,  and  still  more  to  the  lives  of  the  pupils. 


In  order  that  the  advantages  of  the  more  formal  types  of  body-building 
exercises  may  not  be  overlooked,  some  suggestions  for  field  and  track  athletics 
and  for  a  few  kinds  of  simple  apparatus  are  given.  Material  for  the  apparatus 
can  be  secured  at  very  little  cost  and  the  older  boys  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
the  labor.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  unless  the  teacher  super- 
vises the  play  and  athletics  on  the  playgrounds  they  may  become  a  source  of 
discord  and  even  danger. 

PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 

A  few  simple  pieces  of  apparatus  will  add  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
children. 

Swing 

The  swing  is  too  well  known  to  require  much  description,  but  a  word  of 
caution  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Be  sure  that  all  fastenings  are  secure,  and 
do  not  make  the  point  of  support  more  than  fifteen  feet  high,  as  this  piece  is 
intended  primarily  for  the  little  folks.  The  seat  should  be  secured  by  passing 
the  rope  or  chain  through  holes  in  the  end  of  the  board. 

See-Saw 

The  old-fashioned  see-saw  is  quite  a  favorite  with  the  children  and  can  be 
constructed  very  cheaply.  Two  or  more  see-saws  are  desirable  if  there  is 
money  enough.  Children  using  them  should  be  under  supervision  or  they 
may  receive  injury.  Warn  them  not  to  let  the  board  bump  on  the  ground 
when  they  are  see-sawing. 

An  ordinary  saw  buck,  stoutly  built  to  thirty-six  inches  in  height,  may  be 
used.  The  crosspiece  or  saddle  should  be  at  least  three  inches  in  diameter, 
and  should  be  made  of  oak  or  some  other  hardwood.  Rubbing  it  with  a 
paraffin  candle  will  prevent  squeaking. 

Horizontal  Bar 

A  horizontal  bar,  if  properlj^  constructed,  makes  a  splendid  piece  of  ap- 
paratus, especially  for  the  boys.  It  can  be  made  from  a  piece  of  one  and 
one-half  inch  galvanized  pipe,  eight  feet  long,  and  two  posts  of  two  by  six 
inch  plank.  The  plank  should  have  holes  bored  in  it  at  equal  intervals  to 
admit  the  ends  of  the  pipe  and  allow  it  to  be  raised  or  lowered  to  various 
levels. 

The  plank  should  be  secured  very  firmly  in  the  ground,  and,  if  possible, 
braced  at  the  top  to  a  convenient  tree.  To  keep  the  pipe  from  turning,  a  pin 
may  be  inserted  through  holes  drilled  in  both  plank  and  pipe  at  right  angles  to 
the  other  holes  in  the  plank. 

Information  concerning  playground  apparatus  may  be  secured  from  the 
following  dealers : 

A.  G.  Spalding  and  Brothers,  Chicopee,  Mass. 
Howard  George,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Narragansett  Machine  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Fred  Medart  Manufacturing  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  A  GAME 

The  teacher  should  never  hesitate  from  questions  of  personal  dignity  to 
participate  in  the  play  of  children.  Nothing  can  more  quickly  gain  the  respect 
and  affection  of  a  child  than  such  participation.  Every  teacher  will  have  his 
or  her  individual  methods  for  teaching,  discipline,  and  management  of  games. 
The  following  general  suggestions,  however,  are  the  result  of  experience  and 
may  be  of  assistance  to  the  novice,  at  least. 

The  instructions  should  be  brief  and  to  the  point,  and  little  time  should 
be  wasted  before  the  children  are  actually  playing  the  new  game.  A  game 
should  be  pleasantly  taught.  Do  not  make  the  game  too  serious.  Get  laughter 
and  frolic  out  of  it.  Encourage  timid  and  self-conscious  children  to  give  dares 
and  to  take  risks. 

If  the  game  to  be  taught  is  a  simple  one,  only  a  few  brief  words  are  neces- 
sary to  indicate  the  purpose  of  the  game — and  then  the  teaching  should  con- 
tinue as  the  children  play.  Make  all  explanations  in  as  few  words  and  as 
directly  to  the  point  as  possible.  If  the  game  is  a  complex  team  game,  such  as 
volley  ball,  baseball,  or  basketball,  the  method  of  teaching  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent, and  the  instruction  should  become  more  personal. 

Some  games  may  be  taught  to  advantage  by  drawing  an  Illustrative  diagram 
on  the  blackboard,  and  it  is  sometimes  helpful  to  have  a  few  pupils  go  slowly 
(not  running)  through  the  general  form  of  the  game  to  demonstrate  it  to  the 
others.  For  the  older  pupils,  make  a  full  explanation  of  the  game  before  they 
take  their  places  to  play. 

Emmett  D.  Angell  advises  instructors  to  keep  the  following  points  in  mind 
while  supervising  play,  as  they  will  add  to  the  success  in  caring  for  the  play 
period : 

"Be  brief  and  to  the  point.  Lose  as  little  time  as  possible  in  getting  your 
class  started  in  the  actual  playing  of  the  game.  Don't  scold.  Modify  your 
discipline  to  conform  with  play  ideas.  Be  companionable.  Don't  be  pedantic. 
Insist  on  fair  play.  Don't  let  your  dignity  prevent  you  from  enjoying  the 
game  yourself." 

The  games  in  this  bulletin  are  divided  into  three  classes :  Primary,  Inter- 
mediate, and  High  School. 


Primary 


THE  FARMER  IN  THE  DELL* 


Indoors;  out-of-doors. 


Arr.by  Ethel  S.Drummond 
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The  farmer  takes  a  wife, 
The  farmer  takes  a  wife, 

Heigli-o  !  the  cherry-oh  ! 
The  farmer  takes  a  wife. 

The  wife  takes  a  child. 
The  wife  takes  a  child, 

Heigh-o  !  the  cherr  j-oh  ! 
The  wife  takes  a  child. 

.  The  succeeding  verses  vary  only  in  the  clioice  in  each,  and  follow  the  order : 

The  child  takes  a  nurse,  etc. 
The  nurse  takes  a  cat,  etc. 
The  cat  takes  a  rat,  etc. 
The  rat  takes  the  cheese,  etc. 

The  players  stand  in  a  circle  with  one  of  their  number  in  the  center,  who 
represents  the  farmer  in  the  dell.  At  the  singing  of  the  second  verse,  where 
the  farmer  takes  a  wife,  the  center  player  beckons  to  another,  who  goes  in 
and  stands  by  her.  The  circle  keeps  moving  while  each  verse  is  sung  and 
each  time  the  player  last  called  in  beckons  to  another ;  that  is,  the  wife  beckons 
one  into  the  circle  as  the  child,  and  the  child  beckons  one  for  the  nurse,  etc., 
until  six  are  standing  in  the  circle.  But  when  the  lines,  "The  rat  takes  the 
cheese,"  are  sung,  the  players  inside  the  circle  and  those  forming  it  jump  up 
and  down  and  clap  their  hands  in  grand  confusion,  and  the  game  breaks  up. 


♦Taken   from   Clark's    Physical    Training   for   the   Elementary   Schools,    Gymnastics,    Games, 
and  Rhythmic  Plays.     Copyright  by  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.     Used  by  permission. 


MULBERRY  BUSH* 


Indoors;  out-of-doors. 


Arr.  by  Ethel  S.Drummond 


I     Here  we    go  round  the      mul-ber.  ry  bush,    the        niul-ber-  ry  bush,    the 
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mul-ber-ry  hush,  Herewegoroundthe  mul-ber-rj'bush  SO     car-ly  in    the  morn  -  ing 
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This  is  tlie  way  we  wash  our  clothes, 

We  wash  our  clothes,  we  wash  our  clothes. 

This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  clothes, 

So  early  Monday  morning ! 

This  is  the  way  we  iron  our  clothes. 
We  iron  our  clothes,  we  iron  our  clothes. 
This  is  the  way  we  iron  our  clothes, 
So  early  Tuesday  morning ! 

This  is  the  way  we  scrub  the  floor. 
We  scrub  the  floor,  we  scrub  the  floor, 
This  is  the  way  we  scrub  the  floor. 
So  early  Wednesday  morning  ! 

This  is  the  way  we  mend  our  clothes, 

We  mend  our  clothes,  we  mend  our  clothes, 

This  is  the  way  we  mend  our  clothes. 

So  early  Thursday  morning ! 

This  is  the  way  we  sweep  the  house, 
We  sweep  the  house,  we  sweep  the  house, 
This  is  the  way  we  sweep  the  house, 
So  early  Friday  morning ! 

Thus  we  play  when  our  work  is  done, 
Our  work  is  done,  our  work  is  done, 
Thus  we  play  when  our  work  is  done. 
So  early  Saturday  morning ! 


♦Taken   from    Clark's    Physical    Training   for   the   Elementary    Schools,    Gymnastics,    Games, 
and  Rhythmic  Plays.     Copyright  by  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.     Used  by  permission. 
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The  singers  stand  in  a  circle  clasping  hands,  and  circle  round,  singing  the 
first  verse.  In  the  second  and  alternate  verses  the  action  indicated  by  the 
lines  is  given  in  pantomime.  In  all  verses  the  players  spin  around  rapidly, 
each  in  her  own  place,  on  the  repetition  of  the  refrain,  "So  early  in  the 
morning!" 

CAT  AND  THE  MOUSE 

One  of  the  most  amusing  of  playground  games  is  "Cat  and  Mouse." 
A  circle  is  formed,  and  the  player  selected  to  be  the  mouse  stands  in  the 
circle.  Another  player,  the  cat,  stands  outside.  The  object  of  the  game  is 
for  the  cat  to  catch  the  mouse.  Tlae  circle  assists  the  movise  by  letting  her 
out  or  in  the  circle  at  any  time,  but  the  cat  is  hindered  as  much  as  possible, 
tightly  clasped  hands  forming  the  obstacle. 

When  the  game  is  well  learned,  much  interest  is  added  by  having  two  cats 
and  one  mouse.  This  makes  the  game  more  amusing,  as  the  mouse,  if  not  very 
alert,  will  elude  one  cat,  only  to  run  into  the  arms  of  the  other.  The  two  cats 
in  this  case  should  be  slower  runners,  and  the  mouse  one  of  the  speediest. 

RABBIT'S  NEST 

The  children  scatter  over  the  playing  space,  and  groups  of  four  form  circles 
with  hands  clasped.  A  single  player  stands  in  the  center  of  each  circle.  Two 
other  players  are  selected,  one  to  be  the  rabbit  and  one  to  be  the  farmer's 
dog.  The  children  are  then  told  that  the  playing  space  is  a  big  cabbage  field 
and  that  the  rabbit's  have  been  eating  the  farmer's  cabbage.  He  has,  there- 
fore, sent  his  dog  to  chase  them.  Each  little  circle  is  a  "rabbit's  nest,"  but  will 
only  hold  one  rabbit.  When  the  one  lone  rabbit  who  is  without  a  nest  runs 
into  one  of  the  nests,  the  rabbit  already  there  must  leave.  When  the  rabbit 
is  caught,  the  dog  becomes  a  rabbit  and  the  rabbit  the  dog.  The  game  is  con- 
tinued until  all  the  children  have  had  an  opportunity  to  be  a  dog,  rabbit, 
and  nest. 

PUSS  IN  THE  CORNER 
Schoolroom;  plavijround. 

All  of  the  players  but  one  are  disposed  in  the  corners  or  at  convenient  goals 
that  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  odd  player  goes  from  one  to  another 
saying,  "Pussy  wants  a  corner !"  The  player  to  whom  this  is  addressed 
replies,  "Go  to  my  next  door  neighbor."  Any  two  of  the  other  players  mean- 
while watch  their  opportunity  to  beckon  to  one  another  to  exchange  places. 
They  try  to  make  this  exchange  of  signals  and  to  dash  across  from  place  to 
place  when  the  attention  of  Puss  is  attracted  in  some  other  direction,  as  Pussy 
must  try  to  secure  a  corner  by  rushing  to  any  place  that  is  vacant  when  the 
players  thus  exchange. 

The  sport  of  the  game  consists  very  largely  in  tantalizing  Puss  by  making 
many  exchanges,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Puss  dashing  to  some  vacant  place 
without  giving  previous  evidence  of  knowing  of  it.  Whenever  Puss  secures 
a  corner,  the  odd  player  left  out  becomes  Puss. 

Puss,  when  not  succeeding  in  getting  a  corner  as  soon  as  desirable,  may 
call,  "All  change,"  when  all  of  the  players  must  exchange  places,  and  in  the 
general  flurry  Puss  should  secure  a  place. 


GOOD  MORNING 

This  <^ame  is  a  variation  of  Drop  the  Handkerchief.     The  ^^^-^^^^^^^^f 

that  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  may  suggest. 


MARK  game' 


Schoolroom. 


Sm"::™.":  .r  o"  tt'Lra  in  .is  space.  He  ™.s  .ac.  t„  Ws  se^ 
";' me  next  cbiid  .uns  to  tl,e  boava  and  -«^-^^ --^^-  "^.^  oVfinlin. 
r r.Tis"a:ro?t.^lVareyra%^,r:r ot  .e^e  .is  se.  nntii 
the  child  preceding  him  has  handed  him  the  chalk. 

LAST  ONE  OUT 

Schoolroom. 

there  are  seats  in  the   row.     They   start  -^^^^^^^^^^'^f  ^^^'.e  failing 
When  the  teacher  claps  her  hands  they  all  try  to  get  a  seat, 
makes  the  odd  one  when  the  next  row  runs. 

BLACK  AND  WHITE 

Playground ;  schoolroom. 

'%"^et:Seri'';'wm«'a  flat  dis.  wl.c.  is  wMte  on  one  side  and  Mac. 

£rHair=:-^-»n^-=^S5S 

tt.  one  Side  on.,  .si.e^o  -  .a.         -e  -Ue  .d^^^^^^^^^ 
'sHnd^'upH^r    T.  1.aTriu°;r.>:e;et„Jd..op  instann.  to  t.e  tioo.  as 
tlZ;  Tag.     Shouid  the  black  side  of  tne  disk  be  shown,  the  party  of  Blacks 
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may  tag  the  Whites.  Any  player  tagged  drops  out  of  the  game.  The  party 
wins  which  puts  out  in  this  way  all  of  its  opponents.  The  leader  should  keep 
the  action  of  the  game  rapid  by  twirling  the  disk  very  frequently. 

BIRD  CATCHER 

Schoolroom;  playground. 

Two  opposite  corners  are  marked  off  at  one  end  of  the  ground  or  room,  the 
one  to  serve  as  a  nest  for  the  birds  and  the  other  as  a  cage.  A  mother  bird 
is  chosen,  who  takes  her  place  in  the  nest.  Two  other  players  take  the  part 
of  bird  catchers  and  stand  midway  between  nest  and  cage.  If  played  in  the 
schoolroom,  the  remaining  players  sit  in  their  seats ;  if  in  a  playground,  they 
stand  beyond  a  line  at  the  farther  end  of  the  ground,  which  is  called  the  forest. 
All  of  these  players  should  be  named  for  birds,  several  players  taking  the  name 
of  each  bird.  The  naming  of  the  players  will  be  facilitated  by  doing  it  in 
groups.  If  in  the  classroom,  each  row  may  choose  its  name,  after  which  the 
players  should  all  change  places,  so  that  all  of  the  robins  or  orioles  will  not 
fly  from  the  same  locality. 

The  teacher  calls  the  name  of  a  bird,  whereupon  all  of  the  players  who  bear 
that  name  run  from  the  forest  to  the  nest,  but  the  bird  catchers  try  to  inter- 
■eept  them.  Should  a  bird  be  caught  by  the  bird  catcher,  it  is  put  in  the  cage, 
but  a  bird  is  safe  from  the  bird  catchers  if  it  once  reaches  the  nest  and  the 
mother  bird.  The  players  should  be  taught  to  make  the  chase  interesting  by 
dodging  in  various  directions,  mstead  of  running  in  a  simple,  straight  line  for 
the  nest. 

The  distance  of  the  bird  cc^tchers  from  the  nest  may  be  determined  with  a 
little  experience,  it  being  necessary  to  place  a  handicap  upon  them  to  avoid 
the  too  easy  capture  of  the  birds. 


Intermediate 


POM  POM  PULLAWAY 

This  game  is  often  played  between  the  curbings  of  a  citj'  street,  but  is  suit- 
able for  any  open  play  space  which  admits  of  two  lines  drawn  across  it  with 
a  space  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  between  them.  All  players  stand  on  one 
side  behind  one  of  the  dividing  lines,  except  one  player  who  is  It,  and  who 
stands  in  the  center  of  the  open  ground.  He  calls  any  player  by  name  and 
adds  a  formula,  as  below  : 

"Jolin  Smith,  Pom  Pom  Pullaway; 
Come  away,  or  I'll  pull  you  away  !" 

Whereupon  the  player  named  must  run  across  the  open  space  to  the  safety 
line  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  one  who  is  It  trying,  in  the  meantime,  to 
catch  him  before  he  reaches  the  line.  If  he  gets  over  safely,  he  remains 
there  until  all  of  his  comrades  join  him  or  have  been  caught.  Any  one  caught 
by  the  one  who  is  It  joins  the  latter  in  helping  to  catch  other  players  as  they 
dash  across  the  open  space,  but  the  one  originally  It  remains  the  caller  through- 
out the  game.  After  all  the  uncaught  players  have  crossed  to  one  side,  they 
try  in  the  same  way  to  return  to  their  first  goal.  The  first  one  to  be  caught  is 
It  for  the  next  game. 

(Players  should  give  the  chaser  as  much  difficulty  as  possible  in  catching 
them  by  making  feints  in  one  direction  and  suddenly  running  in  another,  or 
by  running  diagonally  instead  of  straight  across,  etc.) 

DODGE  BALL 

Half  of  the  players  form  a  large  circle  and  the  other  half  stand  within. 
The  players  forming  the  circle  have  a  basketball  and  try  to  hit  the  "Dodgers" 
within.  When  one  is  hit,  he  drops  out.  When  the  last  one  is  hit,  the  circle 
takes  the  place  of  the  "Dodgers"  and  the  game  continues.  Interest  can  be 
added  by  making  the  game  competitive.  A  watch  is  held  by  the  teacher,  who 
notes  the  time  required  by  each  circle  to  put  the  others  out.  The  circle  finish- 
ing in  the  shortest  time  wins. 

TRADES 

Indoors;  out-of-doors. 

The  players  divide  into  two  equal  groups.  One  group  retires  and  decides 
on  some  trade  or  occupation,  whereupon  they  advance  toward  the  second 
group,  saying : 

"Here  are  some  men  from  Botany  Bay, 
Got  any  work  to  give  us  today?" 

The  second  group  asks,  "What  can  you  do?"  The  first  group  answers,  "Any- 
thing." The  second  group  says,  "Set  to  work,  then."  Whereupon  they  go 
through  pantomimic  motions  descriptive  of  the  occupation  chosen,  such  as 
planing,  sawing,  hammering,  for  the  carpenter ;  the  motions  of  the  bricklayer, 
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tailor,  cobbler,  motorman,  etc.  The  second  group  guesses  what  this  panto- 
mime indicates.  Should  they  guess  correctly  what  it  indicates,  they  have  a 
turn  at  representing  a  trade.  Should  they  fail,  the  first  group  has  another 
trial. 

When  played  on  a  playground,  where  there  is  good  running  space,  a  success- 
ful guess  should  be  followed  by  a  chase  of  the  actors  by  the  guessing  group. 
Any  players  caught  before  a  designated  goal  line  is  reached,  have  to  join  the 
group  of  the  captors.     The  group  wins  which  secures  all  of  the  players. 

BULL  IN  THE  RING 

This  is  another  of  the  old-fashioned  games  that  have  been  part  of  the  play 
experience  of  nearly  every  boy.  The  players  grasp  hands  and  form  a  circle. 
One  player — the  bull — stands  in  the  circle.  He  tries  to  break  out  by  rushing 
at  clasped  hands  of  the  players  or  dodging  under.  When  he  breaks  out  the 
circle  players  drop  hands  and  run  after  him.  The  one  catching  him  becomes 
the  next  "Bull  in  the  Ring." 

CHICKEN  FIGHT 

A  circle  seven. to  ten  feet  in  diameter  may  be  used.  Two  players  stand  on 
opposite  sides  in  the  circle  on  one  foot  with  arms  folded.  The  object  is  to 
bump  each  other  until  one  is  compelled  to  touch  the  raised  foot  to  the  ground, 
or  is  bumped  out  of  the  circle.  The  one  touching  foot  to  floor,  unfolding  arms,. 
or  pushed  out  of  circle,  loses. 

THREE  DEEP 

This  game  is  one  of  the  standard  favorites  for  both  children  and  adults. 

All  of  the  players  but  two  form  in  a  double  ring,  facing  inward ;  that  is,  in 
two  concentric  circles,  with  one  player  directly  behind  another.  (There  are 
several  methods  of  getting  players  into  this  formation.  One  is  to  have  the 
players  to  march  in  columns,  two  abreast,  form  into  a  circle,  and  all  face 
inward.  Another  is  to  have  the  players  form  into  a  circle  in  single  file ;  one 
player  steps  in  front  of  his  neighbor  on  his  right,  and  each  alternate  player  in 
quick  succession  around  the  circle  does  the  same,  thus  accomplishing  the  end 
of  bringing  all  the  players  in  couples  one  behind  the  other.) 

The  two  odd  players,  one  of  whom  is  runner  and  the  other  chaser,  start 
outside  the  circle,  generally  one  of  them  being  on  one  side  of  the  circle  and  the 
other  opposite.  The  object  of  the  game  is  for  the  chaser  to  tag  the  runner. 
The  runner  may  save  himself  by  stopping  in  front  of  any  couple  standing  in 
the  circle,  whereupon  that  file  having  been  made  "three  deep,"  the  outer 
player  or  third  man  comes  at  once  liable  to  tagging,  and  in  his  turn  becomes 
runner  and  tries  to  evade  the  chaser.  He  may  seek  refuge  in  the  same  way 
in  front  of  a  couple. 

Should  the  chaser  tag  the  runner,  they  exchange  places,  the  runner  imme- 
diately becoming  chaser,  and  the  chaser  being  liable  instantly  to  tagging. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  great  alertness  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  any  one 
standing  on  the  outside  of  the  circle,  as  at  any  moment  the  runner  may  take 
refuge  in  front  of  his  file  or  couple,  making  him  the  third  man  and  liable  to 
be  tagged.     It  is  not  permissible  for  any  third  man  to  take  refuge  in  front  of 
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the  couple  standing  immediately  on  bis  right  or  left  when  he  becomes  third 
man. 

Both  runner  and  chaser  may  dash  through  the  circle,  but  may  not  pause  for 
a  moment  within  the  circle  except  when  the  runner  claims  refuge  in  front  of 
some  couple.  When  players  are  inclined  to  confuse  the  play  by  hesitating 
while  running  through  the  circle,  this  privilege  of  running  through  is  some- 
times forbidden,  all  the  chasing  being  confined  to  the  outside  of  the  circle. 

This  game  may  be  varied  by  having  the  players  who  form  the  circle  stand 
face  to  face,  with  the  distance  of  one  long  step  between  each  two,  instead  of 
all  facing  toward  the  center  of  the  circle.  In  this  form  of  the  game,  the 
runner  takes  refuge  between  the  two  forming  the  couple,  the  one  toward 
whom  his  back  is  turned  being  the  third  man.  Both  runner  and  chaser  may 
run  between  the  two  circles  of  players. 

END  BALL 

This  is  a  fine  game  for  large  numbers  as  a  preparation  for  captain  ball 
or  basketball.     It  is  especially  good  for  girls. 

Use  a  basketball.  The  court  is  30  feet  square,  but  may  be  larger  to  suit 
the  number  of  players.  Divide  court  into  two  equal  parts,  and  draw  a  line 
parallel  with  center  line  and  three  feet  from  each  line.  In  this  end  space  put 
one-third  of  a  team,  and  the  other  two-thirds  on  opposite  sides  of  center  line. 
The  ball  is  tossed  up  by  an  official  between  two  guards  at  the  center.  The  one 
touching  it  first  gets  a  free  throw.  The  object  is  to  throw  the  ball  over  the 
heads  of  the  opponents  to  one's  end  player  in  the  end  space.  Every  time  a 
ball  is  caught  by  an  end  player  it  counts  one  point.  A  game  lasts  twenty 
minutes,  divided  into  two  ten-minute  halves,  with  a  three-  or  five-minute  rest 
between. 

It  is  a  foul  to  allow  a  ball  to  roll  into  opponent's  territory,  to  push,  pull  or 
otherwise  play  roughly.  On  a  foul  the  opposite  team  gets  a  free  throw,  and 
when  the  ball  rolls  into  opponent's  territory,  it  counts  one  point  for  opponents. 
If  ball  goes  out  of  bounds,  the  player  on  whose  side  it  went  out  may  return 
it  to  a  team  mate  on  opposite  side  of  court. 

SHUTTLE  RELAY 

(This  form  of  relay  race  is  especially  adapted  to  large  numbers  in  limited 
space.  The  action  is  more  rapid  than  in  the  single  relay,  though  each  runner 
runs  only  halfway.) 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  or  more  groups  of  equal  number.  Each 
group  in  turn  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  which  stand  facing  each  other  in 
single  file,  with  the  leader  of  each  division  toeing  a  straight  line.  There 
should  be  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  between  the  starting  lines. 
At  a  signal,  the  leaders  on  one  side  of  the  ground  run  forward,  but  instead  of 
touching  a  goal  or  terminal  line  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  ground,  the  runner 
"touches  off"  (touches  the  outstretched  hand  of)  the  leader  of  the  line  facing 
him,  and  passes  at  once  away  from  the  playing  space.  He  should  not  line  up 
again  with  his  team. 

The  player  thus  touched  dashes  forward  in  his  turn  and  touches  the  first 
player  in  the  file  facing  him,  from  which  No.  1  came,  and  passes  oH  the  game 
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limits.  Each  player  runs  thus  only  in  one  direction,  instead  of  in  two,  as  in 
a  single  relay  race.  The  team  wins  whose  last  player  first  dashes  across  the 
starting  line  opposite  him. 

HAND-OVER-HEAD  BEAN  BAG 

Schoolroom. 

This  is  a  relay  passing  race,  the  different  rows  of  pupils  competing  with  each 
other  in  passing  bean  bags  backward  over  the  head. 

The  players  should  all  be  seated,  there  being  the  same  number  in  each  row 
of  seats.  On  each  front  desk  a  bean  bag  should  be  laid.  At  a  signal  the  first 
player  in  each  row  lifts  the  bean  bag  over  his  head  and  drops  it  (it  should 
not  be  thrown)  toward  the  desk  behind  him,  immediately  clasping  his  hands 
on  his  own  desk.  The  next  player  catches  or  picks  up  the  bean  bag  from  his 
desk  and  passes  it  backward  in  the  same  mannei-.  It  is  thus  passed  quickly 
to  the  rear  of  the  line.  When  the  last  pupil  receives  it,  he  runs  forward  at 
once  to  the  front  of  the  line.  As  soon  as  he  reaches  the  front  desk,  the  entire 
row  of  players  moves  backward  one  seat,  and  the  player  who  ran  forward 
takes  the  front  seat,  immediately  passing  the  bag  backward  to  the  player  next 
behind  him. 

The  play  thus  continues  until  the  original  occupant  of  the  front  seat  has 
again  returned  to  it.  Immediately  after  he  is  seated,  he  should  hold  the  bean 
bag  up  with  outstretched  arm,  as  a  signal  that  his  row  is  finished.  The  row 
wins  whose  leader  first  does  this. 

ALL  UP  RELAY 

Playground;  schoolroom. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  or  more  groups  of  like  numbers,  which  com- 
pete against  each  other.  The  different  groups  line  up  in  single  file  behind  a 
starting  line  drawn  on  the  ground.  Directly  in  front  of  each  team,  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  running  space  (which  should  be  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet 
long)  are  drawn  two  circles,  each  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  placed  side  by 
side,  with  rims  touching.  In  one  of  the  circles  of  each  pair  three  Indian  clubs 
or  bottles  are  placed. 

On  a  signal.  No.  1  of  each  file  runs  forward  and,  with  one  hand  only,  changes 
the  clubs  from  one  circle  to  the  other.  Each  club  must  be  made  to  stand,  and 
none  must  touch  the  outline  of  the  circle.  As  soon  as  each  player  finishes  this, 
he  runs  back  to  his  file,  touches  the  next  player  on  the  hand,  and  passes  off, 
back  of  the  line.  The  second  player  should  be  waiting  for  this  "touch-off" 
with  toe  on  the  starting  line  and  hand  outstretched. 

This  second  player,  on  receiving  the  touch-off,  runs  forward  to  the  circles 
and  changes  the  clubs  from  the  second  ring  back  to  the  first,  observing  the 
same  rules  of  procedure.  Each  player,  in  turn,  does  this,  the  file  winning 
whose  last  player  is  first  to  dash  over  the  starting  line  on  his  return. 

(This  is  a  very  popular  game  for  athletic  contests,  especially  for  younger 
girls.  When  used  in  this  way,  an  especially  careful  observation  should  be 
kept  for  fouls  by  official  judges.  One  foul  is  scored  against  a  team  for  (a) 
each  time  a  runner  starts  over  the  line  without  the  "touch-off";  (b)  each 
time  both  hands  are  in  play  at  once  in  changing  the  clubs ;  (c)  each  club  that 
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is  not  replaced  after  falling;  (d)  each  club  that  is  left  standing  anywhere 
but  within  the  circle  for  which  it  was  intended.  When  played  thus,  according 
to  strict  athletic  rules,  the  teams  win  in  the  order  of  finishing  plus  the  smallest 
score  on  fouls.  Thus,  if  team  A  finishes  first  with  six  fouls,  team  B  finishes 
second  with  four  fouls,  and  team  C  finishes  third  with  no  fouls,  team  C  wins, 
being  given  first  place,  team  B  second  place,  and  team  A  third  place. ) 


Teams 

Order  of  Fmishing 

Number  of  Fouls 

Order  of  Wi/nning 

A    

1 

6 

3 

B    

2 

4 

2 

C    

3 

0 

1 

BAT  BALL 

S  to  40  players. 

Ball  game.    Active.    Playground. 

Basketball  or  volley  ball. 

The  size  of  the  field  depends  on  the  number  of  players.  The  average  size  is 
about  fifty  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide.  The  ground  is  divided  so  that  one- 
fourth  of  it  at  the  end  is  used  for  the  batters  and  the  remaining  three-fourths 
for  the  fielders.  On  the  batters'  side,  about  three  or  four  feet  back  of  the 
dividing  line,  a  batting  line  is  drawn.  Near  the  center  and  back  of  the  larger 
territory,  there  should  be  a  tree  or  a  post  of  some  sort  around  which  the 
batters  can  run. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  teams,  A's  and  B's.  The  game  starts  with 
the  A's  batting,  lined  up  beside  the  batting  line.  The  B's  are  scattered  about 
the  larger  division,  not  nearer  than  five  feet  to  the  post. 

The  batters  try  to  bat  the  ball  with  the  hand  across  the  division  line,  and 
run  through  the  enemy's  territory  from  right  to  left,  around  the  post  and  back 
home.  The  team  fielding  catches  the  ball  and  tries  to  hit  the  player  who  is 
running.     If  the  runner  is  hit,  he  is  out. 

Rules. No.  1  of  team  A  stands  on  the  batting  line,  bats  the  ball  and  runs 

around  the  post  as  described  above.  A  member  of  team  B  catches  the  ball, 
or,  if  he  cannot  catch  it,  he  picks  it  up ;  if  he  is  near  the  runner,  he  throws 
it  and  tries  to  hit  him.  If  he  is  not  near  the  runner,  the  ball  should  be 
rapidly  passed  to  a  player  who  is,  and  the  ball  then  thrown  at  the  runner. 
The  player  who  throws  the  ball  may  not  hold  it  longer  than  three  seconds, 
neither  may  he  step  with  the  ball.  The  runner  may  dodge  the  ball  in  any 
manner  as  long  as  he  stays  within  the  boundaries.  Should  the  batter  fail  to 
get  the  ball  over  the  line  on  the  first  serve,  he  has  a  second  serve.  If  he  fails 
on  the  second  serve  he  loses  his  turn  and  does  not  bat  again  until  all  on  his 
side  have  batted.  If  a  runner  is  hit,  he  is  out  for  that  inning,  and  no  score 
is  made  by  either  side.  Three  men  out  constitute  an  inning,  and  then  the  sides 
change — the  A's  become  fielders  and  the  B's  batters.  The  number  of  innings 
to  be  played  should  be  decided  upon  at  the  beginning  of  the  game. 

Score. If  a  run  is  made  by  a  batter  (if  he  returns  home  without  being  hit), 

one  point  is  scored  for  his  side.  Should  a  fielder  walk  with  the  ball,  or  hold 
it  more  than  three  seconds,  a  point  is  given  to  the  batting  side  for  each  foul 
thus  made.     The  only  side  scoring  is  the  batting  side. 


High  School 


Due  to  the  complications  and  changes  of  rules  in  the  following  games,  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  be  printed  in  this  bulletin :  baseball,  tennis,  basketball, 
volley  ball,  football.  A  few  facts,  however,  concerning  basketball  and  volley 
ball  are  called  to  your  attention. 

Rule  books  are  published  annually  by  A.  G.  Spalding  and  Company,  New 
York  City,  and  can  be  bought  for  ten  or  fifteen  cents.  Get  the  rule  books  you 
need,  and  be  sure  that  you  have  the  new  edition  each  year.  When  playing 
a  match  game  the  official  rules  should  be  adhered  to  strictly  to  avoid  any  dis- 
putes, and  an  impartial  umpire  should  referee  the  game. 

BASKETBALL 

Rules  for  girls'  basketball  teams  should  be  used  rather  than  the  rougher 
boys'  rules.  These  have  been  adopted  by  the  best  schools  in  the  country  and 
have  proved  far  better  for  the  physical  welfare  of  the  girl. 

The  field  is  usually  about  50  feet  wide  and  72  feet  long.  It  is  divided  into 
three  equal  parts  by  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  end  boundary  lines.  In  the 
center  of  the  middle  field  is  marked  a  circle  four  feet  in  diameter.  In  each 
end-fleld,  directly  opposite  the  basket,  is  drawn  a  short  line  of  about  two  feet, 
running  parallel  with  the  end  boundary  line  15  feet  away  from  it. 

The  boys'  rules  differ  from  the  girls'  in  a  few  respects,  the  game  being 
essentially  the  same. 

The  field  is  the  same  except  that  it  is  not  divided  into  three  courts,  and  the 
players  are  allowed  to  run  all  over  the  field. 

VOLLEY  BALL 

There  is  no  prescribed  limit  to  the  number  of  players,  but  six  is  the  number 
in  official  games. 

In  this  game,  two  opposing  teams  try  to  keep  a  ball  in  motion  over  a  net, 
the  top  of  which  is  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  but  which  can  be  lowered  to 
suit  the  size  of  the  pupils,  without  letting  it  touch  the  ground  or  go  out  of 
bounds.     The  players  hit  the  ball  with  the  hand,  not  the  fist. 

Volley  ball  has  many  virtues.  Suffice  it  to  say  here,  however,  that  it 
sharpens  the  mental  faculties  as  well  as  builds  the  muscles  and  develops  the 
lungs ;  that  it  can  be  made  vigorous  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  powerful  ath- 
lete, yet  can  be  tempered  down  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  who  may  not  care 
for  play  that  calls  for  excessive  exertion ;  that  it  can  be  played  on  any  kind 
of  court  indoors  or  out;  and  that  it  can  be  installed  at  small  expense. 

TRACK  AND  FIELD  ATHLETICS 

There  is  no  branch  of  physical  exercise  that  lends  itself  better  to  conditions 
in  public  schools  than  track  and  field  athletics. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a  pupil  be  examined  by  a  physician 
before  being  allowed  to  compete  in  an  athletic  meet. 
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RUNNING 

For  the  short  runs  a  level  and,  if  possible,  a  straight  course  should  be 
chosen.  The  country  road  might  be  used  where  there  is  not  enough  traffic 
to  make  it  dangerous. 

If  the  distance  of  50,  75,  and  100  yards  from  the  start  are  plainly  marked, 
added  interest  is  given,  as  comparison  can  be  made  with  records  of  other 
schools. 

For  the  crouch  start,  the  runner  should  dig  two  holes  for  his  feet,  one  about 
six  inches  back  of  the  starting  line,  the  other  about  18  inches  back,  and  a  little 
to  one  side.  The  latter  hole  should  be  deeper,  and  so  steep  as  to  give  a  good 
brace  for  the  ball  of  the  foot. 

The  following  instructions  have  been  given  to  students :  At  the  command 
of  the  starter,  "On  your  marks,"  place  your  feet  in  the  holes,  with  your  fingers 
on  the  lines.  One  knee  should  be  about  opposite  the  instep  of  the  other  foot. 
At  the  command,  "Get  set,"  place  yourself  in  a  springing  position,  with  hips 
raised,  arms  straight,  head  up  and  body  leaning  forward.  Distribute  your 
weight  evenly  on  both  feet,  with  a  little  on  the  fingers.  Weight  should  be 
on  balls  of  feet.  Take  a  deep  breath.  Concentrate  all  your  attention  on  your 
spring.  At  the  signal,  spring  forward  with  all  the  force  on  both  feet.  Do 
not  straighten  up  at  once,  but  do  so  gradually,  within  three  or  four  paces. 

Get  into  your  stride  as  quickly  as  possible,  always  looking  straight  ahead. 
Take  only  one  or  two  breaths  in  a  short  run.  One  breath  should  carry  you 
from  thirty  to  fifty  yards.  Do  not  let  up  at  the  tape,  but  dash  into  it,  hands 
up,  at  top  speed,  as  if  you  had  ten  yards  more  to  go. 

Incline  your  body  slightly  forward,  but  not  too  much.  Keep  your  head  up, 
chin  somewhat  forward.  Do  not  raise  heels  too  high,  but  the  instant  feet  are 
up,  bring  them  forward,  legs  always  in  a  straight  Ime.  Raise  your  knees  well 
in  front,  but  not  too  soon,  as  this  will  shorten  your  stride.  Point  your  toes 
straight  ahead,  and  hit  the  ground  hard  at  each  bound.  Do  not  force  your 
stride  longer  than  it  is  naturally.  If  you  keep  good  form,  it  will  lengthen 
itself. 

In  the  220-yard  dash,  you  may  hold  back  just  a  little  for  the  final  effort  If 
you  don't  get  too  far  behind. 

Never  run  a  race  without  rimning  around  and  warming  up.  Take  several 
deep  breaths  just  before  going  to  your  marks.  In  practice,  never  run  the 
full  distance  at  top  speed  at  first. 

RELAY  RACES 

The  relay  races  ordinarily  run  by  select  teams  of  school  boys  are  the  mile, 
the  half  mile,  and  the  440  yards  relays,  with  four  boys  on  each  team,  each 
boy  in  the  mile  relay  running  a  quarter  mile ;  each  boy  in  the  half  mile  relay 
running  220  yards ;  and  each  boy  in  the  440  yards  relay  running  110  yards. 
But  a  relay  race  may  be  run  with  any  number  of  boys  competing,  provided 
the  same  number  is  on  each  team,  and  the  distance  for  each  runner  may  vary 
from  30  yards  to  a  quarter  mile. 

Suppose  it  is  a  half  mile  relay,  with  four  on  each  team,  and  suppose  there 
are  four  teams.  The  teams  draw  for  places.  The  other  runners  of  a  team 
must  keep  the  same  positions  at  the  start  that  the  first  runner  had.     The  first 
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runner  on  each  team  carries  a  stick  or  flag,  wtiich  he  must  hand  to  the  second 
runner  at  his  finish  line.  The  second  runner  must  wait  at  the  finish  of  the 
first  220  yards  to  receive  the  stick ;  he  cannot  run  back  to  meet  the  first  runner. 
He  in  turn  must  hand  it  to  the  third  runner  at  the  finish  of  the  next  220  yards, 
and  so  on.  The  team  whose  last  runner  first  reaches  the  finish  lines  with 
the  stick  is  the  winner. 

The  race  can  be  easily  run  with  a  very  large  number  of  boys  on  each  team, 
and  it  is  always  very  interesting  to  the  spectators. 

POTATO  RACE 

On  a  direct  line  draw  four  circles,  each  12  inches  in  diameter  and  five  yards 
apart  from  center  to  center.  Five  yards  back  of  the  center  of  the  first  circle 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  direct  line,  draw  a  line  to  be  used  as  a  starting  line. 
This  is  also  the  finish  line. 

On  the  first  circle  place  a  basket  or  other  receptable  not  over  two  feet  in 
height  and  with  an  opening  not  exceeding  one  foot  in  diameter. 

On  the  signal  the  girl  runs  from  the  starting  line,  takes  one  potato  from  the 
basket  and  places  it  in  the  first  vacant  circle  (the  one  nearest  the  basket), 
runs  back  to  the  basket,  passes  between  it  and  the  starting  line,  takes  the 
second  potato  from  the  basket,  places  it  in  the  second  circle,  returns  to  the 
basket,  passes  between  it  and  the  starting  line,  takes  the  third  potato  from 
the  basket,  places  it  in  the  third  circle  and  runs  back  to  the  starting  line. 
From  the  starting  line  she  runs  to  the  first  circle,  picks  up  the  potato,  and 
replaces  it  in  the  basket,  passes  between  the  basket  and  the  starting  line, 
runs  to  the  second  circle,  picks  up  the  potato,  replaces  it  in  the  basket,  passes 
between  the  basket  and  the  starting  line,  runs  to  the  third  circle,  picks  up  the 
potato,  replaces  it  in  the  basket,  and  runs  across  the  finish  line. 

If  a  potato  is  dropped  anywhere  but  in  the  circle  where  it  should  be  placed 
or  in  the  basket,  it  must  be  picked  up  and  properly  placed  before  another 
is  touched. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  JUMPING 

For  the  broad  jump,  have  a  board  eight  inches  wide  and  three  feet  long 
sunk  in  the  earth  for  the  take-off  board.  Fasten  the  board  in  the  ground  with 
bolts  at  least  two  feet  long. 

A  jumping  pit  for  high  jumps  should  be  dug  out  about  four  feet  in  front  of 
standards  and  about  eight  inches  deep.  The  pit  should  be  filled  with  sand. 
(A  pit  for  standing  broad  jumps  should  be  in  front  of  the  take-off  board  two 
feet  wide,  eight  feet  long  and  eight  inches  deep.  For  the  running  broad  jump, 
a  pit  should  be  14  feet  long,  two  feet  wide  and  eight  inches  deep.) 

In  the  high  jump,  make  two  uprights,  as  follows :  Two  spruce  or  pine  poles, 
two  inches  by  two  inches  by  eight  feet  long.  Use  for  base  of  each  upright 
two  strips  22  by  four  inches  by  two  inches.  Use  ordinary  shelf  brackets  to 
brace  the  uprights  on  the  bases.  Bore  holes  through  the  uprights  one  inch 
apart,  beginning  18  inches  above  the  ground.  About  four  feet  from  the  ground 
the  holes  should  be  every  quarter  inch.  Run  a  fish  cord  through  the  holes, 
and  attach  two  shot  bags  for  weight.  Be  sure  that  cord  does  not  sag  in  the 
middle.  It  is  always  best  at  important  meets  to  use  a  stick  for  cross-bar 
instead  of  a  cord,  and  the  stick  should  always  be  replaced  with  the  same  side 
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up      If  stick  is  used,  let  it  rest  on  small  pegs,  which  should  point  in  the 
direction  of  the  jump,  and  reach  not  over  three  inches  from  the  uprights. 

JUMPING 
1.  Running  High  Jump. 

In  the  running  high  jump  it  is  very  important  to  practice  the  run  until  you 
laiow  just  the  right  distance  to  get  the  take-off.  You  must  not  rise  too  near 
the  bar  for  that  will  throw  you  into  it,  and  if  you  rise  too  far  back  you  will 
Tiot  go  over  it  at  your  greatest  height.  Speed  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  a  long 
run.  It  is  best  to  approach  the  bar  straight  in  front  and  to  make  the  last  step 
short  and  quick,  as  in  the  running  broad  jump. 

Little  speed  in  the  approach  should  be  used  except  in  the  last  two  steps 
which  should  be  quick  and  hard.  Measure  the  take-off  by  standing  in  front  of 
the  bar,  swinging  up  one  foot  so  that  it  just  clears  the  bar,  then  turn  and  step 
off  about  IS  or  20  steps,  make  a  mark;  and  if  the  strides  are  even,  the  take-off 
will  always  come  to  the  right  place  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  bar.  As  you 
rise  say  on  the  left  foot,  throw  the  right  leg  up  in  front  parallel  with  the  bar 
and' close  to  the  body,  swinging  the  arms  up  and  out.  As  you  go  over  the  bar 
the  left  arm  should  be  forced  backward  and  up,  which  helps  to  raise  the  left 
foot  over  the  bar. 

2.  Standing  High  Jump. 

The  feet  must  not  leave  the  ground  but  once  in  making  an  attempt  to  jump. 
When  the  feet  are  lifted  from  the  ground  twice,  or  two  springs  are  made  m 
making  the  attempt,  it  counts  as  a  trial  jump  without  result.  Rocking  back- 
ward and  forward  is  permitted,  but  lifting  the  foot  from  the  ground  or  sliding 
it  is  not  permitted.  Throw  the  body  up  sidewise  to  the  bar,  and  throw  the 
right  leg  over  the  bar  first,  then  as  the  body  goes  over,  swing  the  left  leg  up 
and  over. 

3.  Running  Broad  Jump. 

There  should  be  a  take-off  board,  two  inches  by  eight  inches  by  two  feet, 
flush  with  the  ground,  and  the  earth  should  be  dug  out  three  inches  deep  for 
two  feet  in  front.  The  jump  is  measured  from  the  take-off,  and  not  from 
where  the  jumper  rose.  Hence,  you  must  practice  until  you  rise  easily  from 
the  take-off  If  you  step  over  it,  it  is  a  trial  without  result,  and  if  you  rise 
back  of  it,  vou  lose  that  much  distance.  The  jump  is  measured  to  the  nearest 
mark  made  by  any  part  of  the  jumper's  body.  This  requires  you  to  keep 
your  balance  and  not  fall  or  jump  backward  on  alighting. 
*  Do  not  run  too  far ;  about  fifteen  paces  is  far  enough.  Practice  till  you  have 
the  strides  down  so  that  you  will  rise  at  the  take-off.  To  get  momemtum 
speed  is  very  important,  and  should  be  greatest  about  nine  or  ten  paces  from 
the  take-off.  Just  before  reaching  the  take-off,  you  should  slacken  your  speed 
so  as  to  throw  your  effort  into  your  spring.  The  last  step  should  not  be  long, 
'  ut  should  be  short  and  quick.  Throw  the  body  up  and  forward,  swinging 
-s  up  and  forward  also.  Bring  the  knees  well  up,  and  do  not  let  them 
n.  but  throw  them  forward.  The  momemtum  of  the  body  will 
wou  will  not  fall  back. 
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■  ' 
4.  Standing  Broad  Jump. 

The  same  rules  as  to  take-off  board,  measuring,  etc.,  apply  in  this  jump  as 
in  the  running  broad  jump.  The  feet  must  not  leave  the  ground  but  oiice  in 
an  attempt.  One  common  fault  with  untrained  jumpers  is  not  to  get  the 
body  high  enough  in  the  air.  You  should  give  a  strong  spring  upward  as  well 
as  forward,  and  bring  the  knees  well  up  in  front,  throwing  the  feet  forward 
as  you  land. 
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